THE    GREAT    TUDORS
of Seneca. They offered occasions for splendid tragic pas-
sages and also for interludes of comedy, and Shakespeare
availed himself of both; but their course was governed by
the complicated facts of history. When, as in i Henry F/,
the playwright not merely foreshortened these (as to get
the story of a reign into a play he was often bound to
do), but misrepresented them, he clearly fails. But in
itself to show the course of history on the stage was no un-
worthy effort. As we have said above, Shakespeare did not
invent this form of drama. It had been practised before him
by Peele in his Edward I (very poorly), while Marlowe's
Edward H, though it has been overpraised, offers a much
worthier example of the same class. The growth of this
class in England may have been fostered by memory of
the Miracle plays, one cycle of which, that played at
Chester, was still being performed as late as 1594. Just
as spectators of the Miracle plays knew the main incidents
of the gospel story from reading their Bibles and expected
to find them represented also in the cycles, so also many
of the spectators of the English history plays had read their
Halle and their Holinshed and would expect to find not
merely the major but the minor incidents duly acted. When
the play we know as 2 Henry VI was first published (in a
mangled version) its attractions were itemised on the title
page of the edition of 1594 (the year, it will be noted, of one
of the last performances of the Chester plays) as:
" The first part of the Contention betwixt the two
famous houses of York and Lancaster, with the death
of the good Duke Humphrey: And the banishment and
death of the Duke of Suffolke, and the Tragical End of
the prowd Cardinall of Winchester, with the notable
Rebellion of lacke Cade: And tlie Duke of Yorkes first
clayme to the Crowne."
That and no less was what the spectators came to see, and
in fact they were shown not only these major incidents, but
a good many minor ones as well, such as the fight between
the armourer and his apprentice who had appeached him
of treason, and the detection of the impostor who pretended
to have been born blind, first recorded by Sir Thomas More.
Such multiplicity of incidents tended to incoherence, but
there can be no question of the skill with which the incidents
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